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THE POETRY AND POETICAL WRITINGS OF THE 
ANCIENT HEBREWS. 



By Professor T. Witton Davies, Ph.D., 
Baptist and University Colleges, Bangor, North Wales. 



Did the Hebrews of Bible times produce any poetry? Have 
we any instances of such poetry in the Bible ? 

To answer this question there must be a common understand- 
ing as to what poetry is. Poetry stands out distinct from prose 
in respect of its external form and its matter. Many have 
denned poetry in such a way as to leave wholly out of sight its 
characteristic form ; so Aristotle, Dryden, 1 and Herder, 2 who 
follow the etymology of the word and hold that the poet is a 
maker, a creator, one who invents. This is true, but it applies 
to the novelist as well as to the poet. When Matthew Arnold 
denned poetry as "criticism of life," he ignored that very ele- 
ment of form of which he was himself a master. 

Passing by other definitions, owing to exigencies of space, let 
it be agreed that in form poetry is emotional and rhythmic ; in 
matter it is imaginative and concrete. The thought must be 
expressed in language that is the utterance of feeling, and it will 
then be rhythmic, if not symmetrical; also it must deal with con- 
crete things, and not with abstractions as philosophy does. 

Adopting this account of poetry, there need be no hesitation 
in saying that the Bible abounds in poetry. Why was this fea- 
ture of Old Testament literature almost wholly overlooked, or 
at least neglected, until far on into the eighteenth century, 
when Lowth and Herder wrote their path-breaking books ? The 
Bible was looked upon, as it is still in some quarters, as a divine 
communication of knowledge, outside the sphere of literature. 
To consider it as literature was thought to involve a denial of 
its divine origin. And yet, as a matter of fact, the Bible as 
literature is comparable with the greatest literary masterpieces. 

1 Essay on Poetry and Painting. * Der Giist der hcbraischen Poesie, Vol. 2, p. 90. 
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Matthew Arnold's Literature and Dogma lays stress on this aspect 
of the sacred volume. Theologians have not usually been men 
of keen literary instincts. 

Another thing that would naturally lead to this neglect is 
that the biblical poetry does not seem to be consciously regulated 
by the laws of classical, Indian, or any other poetry. The com- 
plete or partial absence of meter and rhyme would tend to hide 
its poetical character from the modern reader. 

What species of poetry do we find in the Bible ? 

Poetry in general is of four kinds : lyrical (the oldest, as 
Ewald 3 long ago pointed out), didactic or gnomic, epic (includ- 
ing heroic), and dramatic. 

The Psalter is a collection of lyrics, or poems, to be sung. 
Many such are scattered throughout other books of the Old 
Testament, prose books 4 as well as poetical ones. Keil, Isaac 
Taylor, and Riehm say the Hebrews had no poetry besides that 
called lyrical. But in Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes we have 
outstanding examples of didactic poetry. Defining epic poetry 
as romance expressed with the emotion and rhythm of poetry, 
Job will be seen to come near being an epic poem; but the treat- 
ment of this book is too philosophical to allow it to be an epic. 
No other part of the Old Testament can be claimed for epic 
poetry, though the accounts of the creation, fall, deluge, etc., 
have been so described, in forgetfulness of the fact that all 
poetry has an artistic side. 

Dramatic poetry, defined as that' which is actable, hardly 
occurs in the Old Testament, notwithstanding what has been 
claimed for Canticles and Job in this respect. 

As regards the themes of Hebrew poetry, Old Testament 
literature is almost exclusively religious ; in part because litera- 
ture of other kinds was not preserved. But there are secular 
poems in the Old Testament : Canticles is an anthology of love 
songs, Ps. 45 is a wedding song, Ps. 65 is a harvest song; while 
in Isa. 11:4-21 we have a good example of satirical poetry. 

3 " AUgemeines iiber die hebraische Dichtung," Part I of Die Dichter des alten 
Bundes (1866), p. 176. 

4 See Heilprin, Historical Books of the Ancient Hebrews (New York, 1879,2 vols.) 
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Deborah's fine poem 5 is a war song, and other war songs are 
referred to. 6 

Poetry when conscious of itself seeks effect, and when 
unconscious, as the best poetry often is, it secures effect, by 
avoiding what is commonplace, through the employment of words, 
forms, and expressions which are unusual. It is the unusually 
intense feeling that utters itself in ways which are unusual. 

The outward marks of Hebrew poetry may be thus classified ; 
(1) Vocabulary — right words; (2) grammar, including acci- 
dence — forms and endings, and syntax (brevity at times suc- 
cessfully resisting the demands of grammar); 7 (3) a certain 
peculiar arrangement of sentences, known since Lowth's time as 
"parallelism." 8 

This parallelism is, in the last resort, a case of rhythm. Man 
is a rhythmic being: he walks rhythmically — in iambics (or 
troches); he talks rhythmically, especially when under strong 
feeling ; he works rhythmically, as may be seen in the smith or 
the woodcutter. Why? Probably two physical facts account 
for it: (1) the circulation of the blood: there is the inflow of 
the blood to the heart and the outflow; (2) the respiration: we 
breathe in and we breathe out. There is rhythm in words — one 
syllable has the principal stress ; and there is rhythm in sentences. 
Parallelism belongs to the last; the same thing is repeated in 
varying but corresponding words, or something different is said 
— retaining the same swing and arrangement of words. Ibn 
Ezra (died 1 167) and David Qimkhi (died 1230) had some 
inkling of this matter, but our own Bishop Lowth was the first 
to state it clearly. Note, however, that parallelism is a case of 
rhythm ; that it is found in prose as well as poetic parts of the 
Old Testament; that more than half of the poetry of the Old 
Testament lacks it ; and that it can be traced in western poetry. 
Our church hymn-books have specimens of it. Its importance 
has been greatly exaggerated. 

sjudg., chap. 5. 6 Numb. 21:14; Josh. 10:33; 2 Sam., chap. 18. 

i Konig, Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, etc. (1900), deals admirably, albeit defectively, 
with these matters. 

8 Parallelismus Membrorum. For details see Lowth's Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews, esp. Lect. XIX. 
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Whether there is meter in the Old Testament is a question 
which, during the last half-century, has been warmly discussed. 
The decision to which the facts seem to lead is this : there are 
rhythm and symmetry in all poetry, whether or not an external 
standard of accent and number of words has been thought of. 
The operation of these factors will produce to a large extent the 
phenomena of which meter is the codification. 

In the Old Testament what seems like conscious meter is 
really due to the spontaneous operation of the poet's mind. The 
oldest Jewish writers have no theory of Hebrew meter. The 
upholders of the view that the poetry of the Old Testament is 
metrical differ very widely as to the kind of meter they profess 
to find, and they have to make vital changes in the Massoretic 
text to be able to prove the existence of meter at all. Ley, 
Briggs, Duhm, Bertholet, Buhl, and Gunkel scan Hebrew poetry 
in a way that Bickell and Merx declare to be absurd ; and vice 
versa, Grimme has a theory of his own, brushing aside all other 
metrical systems with impatient scorn. 

Cases of assonance 9 and of rhyme 10 are probably accidental. 
Such linguistic phenomena arise of themselves when the speaker 
or writer is deeply stirred. Yet Bleek and Ley hold that the 
instances are too numerous to allow of their being unconscious 
or unintentional. 

The units of Hebrew poetry are: (1) the line, or stichos, which 
is authenticated by the acrostic Psalms m, 112, each stichos 
beginning with a letter of the Hebrew alphabet; (2) the verse, 
outwardly indicated by the colon-like mark at the end of every 
verse in the Hebrew Bible — in prose, however, as well as in 
poetry; (3) and the strophe, or stanza, which, however, is a very 
doubtful feature of Old Testament poetry (but see Ps. 1 19). 

Though we often speak of the poets of the Old Testament, 
and George Gilfillan wrote a book on the Bards of the Bible which 
once had much, vogue, yet we are not absolutely certain of the 
authorship of a single poem in the Old Testament. The 
Massorites, to whom we owe the signs for vowels and accents, 
marked Job, Proverbs, and Psalms from the other books of the 

9 Gen. 49:17; Exod. 14:14. IO Gen. 4:25. 
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Old Testament as pre-eminently poetical, for the accents they 
use in these books are those known as "poetical accents;" but 
Canticles and Lamentations are equally poetical, and Ecclesiastes 
is only a little less so. 

Psalms, Canticles, and Lamentations contain lyric poetry; in 
Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes it is didactic or gnomic poetry 
that we find for the most part. Throughout the historical and 
prophetical books real poetry is to be found. Deborah's and 
Hannah's songs are in historical books, and finer poetry is not 
to be found than is contained in parts of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

Three observations may then be made: (1) The Hebrews 
were a people who attained to no distinction in philosophy, in 
art, or in literature outside the religious sphere. Yet they pro- 
duced poetry fit to be ranked with the world's best. How could 
the strong convictions, the deep feeling of which this poetry is 
the result, have come about among this simple people, unless 
there was some special manifestation of the Divine? (2) We do 
not lessen in any degree the divine character of the revelation 
of the Old Testament when we study the form in which that 
revelation was conveyed to men. The medium of that revelation 
is a literary one, and it manifests features similar to other great 
literatures. The more industriously and carefully we study on 
its linguistic, historical, and literary sides the book containing 
the revelation, the greater reverence we show to Him who gave 
the revelation. The Bible is, as Jerome puts it, a "divine 
library;" there are in it many books of many kinds. For the 
understanding of these we require wide and varied knowledge. 
The man of science does not deny that God made the world 
when he seeks to find out the way in which the world came to be 
and continues to be and to become. (3) If we have faith in 
God and in the truth, we shall not be afraid of applying rigorous 
criticism to our most cherished beliefs. Timidity in this matter, 
or the desire to hush up or check inquiry, shows a want of faith 
regarding God and the Bible, in whom and in which we profess 
to believe. 



